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JAPAN AND THE UNITED STATES 

AEE THE JAPANESE MONGOLIAN? 

BY WILLIAM ELLIOT GKIFFIS 



The problem of the Japanese in California is soluble by 
diplomacy", that of the social equality of Asiatics is not. It 
will not down. Another " irrepressible conflict " is be- 
fore us. 

Whatever be the pathway to settlement, it is well to clear 
the situation of false notions inherited from ignorance. 

To class the Japanese as " Mongolians " is absurd. With 
that obsolescent term, hostile traditions, mental associations, 
ethnic bigotry, and religious Pharisaism compel an in- 
stinctive, cuticular repulsion. Yet it is as unscientific to 
call the Japanese " Mongolians " as to say that English- 
men are Jutes or that Americans are Angles. Like all great 
peoples, the Japanese are composite in origin. Their re- 
puted Mongolianism is but a possible incident of their partial 
and far-off ancestry. Their history, language, ethnology, 
physiology, religion, culture, tastes, habits, and psychology 
show that instead of being " Mongolians " they are the 
most un-Mongolian people in Asia. There is very little 
Chinese blood in the Japanese composite and no connection 
between the languages. Physically the two peoples are at 
many points astonishingly unlike. In the texture and atti- 
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tude of their mind they are antipodal. The notion of a 
voluntary Chinese and Japanese political union, for ex- 
ample, an " anti-Caucasian " league is unthinkable. 

In conceit, the twentieth-century Japanese are quite the 
equals of Anglo-Saxons and " white " men generally. In 
pride of descent, they excel even the Hebrews. Their fathers 
were gods and came down from Heaven. Their divine legend 
locates a Sinai on Japan's soil. In their hearts it is their 
deep purpose, as with the Semitic Orientals long dwelling 
among us, yet as a nation holding their own country, to be 
" second to none " on earth. They are reaching after social 
equality with Occidentals and they mean to make themselves 
worthy of it. 

This is what their long story of achievement has been tell- 
ing for a thousand years. 

Such serious purpose is clear to him who studies the 
native literature and philosophy. Even more, it was sworn 
to by the late Emperor, Mutsuhito, who incarnated the na- 
tion, in his ' ' charter oath, ' ' at Kyoto. The words were put 
into his mouth by " the fifty-five creators " of New Japan. 
It is recorded in definite language. Two centuries of in- 
terior intellectual preparation and rising national opinion 
were behind the makers of the new State in 1868. Perry 
did but lay the lines of diplomacy, and Harris, the greater 
treaty-maker, only touched the button to set machinery in 
motion — which was already inside. Marquis Ito 's whole life 
since 1866 was one example out of many. It embodied the 
demand for the social equality of Japanese with Occidentals. 

It was a day of awful, but to " the white man " uncon- 
scious, import when, in 1854, the American Commodore un- 
packed his cases of Yankee notions at Yokohama. Setting 
up a miniature railway and telegraph, with sewing-ma- 
chines, books and dictionaries, howitzers, carbines, and full 
whiskey-barrels, he taught the Tycoon's men how to use 
them. 

The Japanese leaders took hold at once, and at both ends 
— rejecting the whiskey. First of all, they reconstructed 
themselves. Laying off swords, abolishing hereditary pen- 
sions and privileges, sweeping away castles, daimios, and 
the feudal system, giving back the soil to the men who 
worked it, they first of all wrought economic revolution. 
In a thoroughly un-Mongolian way, they summoned from 
Western countries, between 1869 and 1900, five thousand 
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experts to teach them science, engineering, finance, modern 
law, and economy. This army of reformers included twelve 
hundred American school-teachers. In their national free 
public schools, they transformed three hundred local loyal- 
ties into one — Japan, incarnated in the Mikado. They could 
have borrowed money for the new enterprises, so suddenly 
and imperatively demanded by a change in civilization, in 
London, at four per cent., had they allowed a European 
grip upon their customs houses. Scouting as treasonable 
any alien interference with the administrative entity of their 
empire, they paid cheerfully ten per cent, and kept them- 
selves free. Liberty is not confined to " white " men. In 
this Japan set a wholesome precedent for all Asia. 

Not one foreigner was given executive authority. The 
Japanese used their Tatoi (hired people) as advisers only. 
With a most un-Mongolian capacity for mental initiative, 
they accepted, rejected, or modified advice and models, while 
they learned and thought. Only these Yatoi of servant 
mind became master of the Japanese man, and turned his 
heart into wax for their stamping. 

The Japanese are as human as we are, in that their con- 
ceit is as colossal. They seek absolute equality with the 
Yankee, the Briton, the German, and the Eussian. It is 
true that they have not yet honestly faced science or ap- 
plied critical truth to their own nursery legends. They still 
" officially " accept autochtonous fairy tales as history. 
Wise men, in a nation that has no written history antedating 
the sixth century, pompously talk about " twenty-five hun- 
dred years of unbroken record." 

For, is it not enough to congeal the marrow of a Japanese 
gentleman to hint his descent from the " off-skin " Aryan- 
speaking Ainu? Yet he is so descended. The Japanese at 
base are a " white " race. The true original word Ainu 
(men) in the average islander's mouth becomes Aino (dog 
offspring) : for the latter people, some twenty thousand 
survivors, belong to a conquered race. Yet the Ainu are 
as truly among the forebears of the Japanese as the Woden- 
worshiping Teutons are among our own distant ancestors. 
All history shows with what names conquerors stigmatize the 
conquered. Anglo-Saxon thralls had to wear the neck col- 
lars put upon them by the Normans. 

Who are " the Japanese "? While in detail, there is still 
much to learn, the general answer is clear. The results of 
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half a century of research give no doubtful reply. The 
testimonies of spade and pen, archaeology, linguistics, ethnol- 
ogy, the mirror of literature, the photography of mind in 
speech, the voices and names of the unchanging mountains, 
rivers, and landmarks, the proofs of psychology, the accept- 
ance and modifications of exotic religion and culture, and, 
last but not least, the behavior of the Japanese abroad, as 
contrasted with their Chinese " cousins," tell the same story 
and prove the one thesis. The composite Japanese, made up 
of four races, Aryan, Semitic, Malay, and Tartar, are non- 
Mongolian. 

The accident of borrowing Chinese writing and models — 
the latter to be invariably and persistently de-Chinesed in 
modifications numberless — was a mere matter of environ- 
ment or geography. Had the early Nipponese come into 
contact with any manifestly superior civilization, Assyrian, 
Egyptian, Roman, Greek, they would, as folk perenially 
eager for culture, have accepted it — to modify, as we have 
done, to transform, as they have, the models. The unchang- 
ing trait in a Japanese is to covet things better and ever to 
seek a more excellent way. He fears not to be inconsistent. 
He owns up when he sees himself wrong. In 1868 the whole 
nation made confession of faults, even to revolution. From 
Emperor to the newest generation, they are still on the stool 
of confession, ever praying for the new mind. " We Jap- 
anese," wrote " the brain of the Japanese army," the 
lamented General and Chief of Staff, Kodama, only a fort- 
night before his death, to the writer, " do not fear criticism, 
we welcome it most searcbingly, provided it is just." 

At the first presentation to them, the Japanese accepted 
an Aryan religion (Buddhism) and made it their own; later, 
in the age of the papal dogma that half the world (Japan 
included) was the private property of the King of Spain, 
" Christianity," in the garments of the Inquisition, entered 
Japan. Its simple truths were wrapped in metaphysics 
grown in southern Europe. It is easy to see why the Jap- 
anese, after their first taste of political " Christianity," 
rejected it, and banned " the accursed sect " for centuries; 
for, first of all the Japanese are patriotic. In our days, 
reconsidering their past experiences, they are giving gener- 
ous welcome to " the Jesus religion " in every form. 

Who were the primeval dwellers in the Nippon archi- 
pelago? Truer than the distorting traditions of later con- 
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querors are the pre-ancient names of mountains and rivers. 
These and other landmarks show that most of the island 
chain was first inhabited by the Ainu. " The Mikado's 
realm was once an Ainu realm " is the latest deliverance of 
the scientific investigators of Japan. In geography, the 
mother tongue of the Japanese is Ainu. The revelations of 
names, given before writing came into Japan, are as clear 
as are the Algonquin gutturals and Iroquois vowels on our 
own soil, even should history and tradition be silent. Yet 
in Japan, as in America, documents do but confirm. The 
lifelong investigations of Dr. J. Batchelor, summed up in 
his grammar and dictionary, show that Ainu speech is 
Aryan. These " white men " have perfectly straight eyes, 
noses, and mouths as big and striking as our own, and the 
full beard and mustaches common to non-Mongolians. A 
thousand of these light-skinned Ainu males seen bathing 
are as " hairy," but no more so, than are as many United 
States infantrymen nude for a swim. 

The Ainu call their Japanese conquerors " Siamese " 
and " people having a different eye socket." Despite Nip- 
pon nursery tales, and even the race hatred and prejudices 
of men who call Ainu " Aino," but are slow to apply critical 
science to their own history, the aboriginal people of Japan 
were of the white race, and their speech was Aryan. All 
Japanese history and literature show that the primitive 
Ainu from Satsuma to Yezo were not exterminated. They 
were early incorporated into the body of the Mikado 's people. 

The Japanese have all the characteristics, faults, and 
potencies of a young race, and thus again are very different 
from the timeless Mongolians. There was no Japanese na- 
tion until the eleventh or twelfth century of our era. Abso- 
lutely no written records prior to the sixth century exist. 
When the dawn of history breaks, we see along the southern 
shores settlements of (head) hunters from the great drift of 
humanity from the south, and fishermen, together with scat- 
tered tribesmen from the adjoining continental coasts. They 
are all living in the Stone Age. The invaders from " Ama " 
or " Heaven " (the central Asian plateau?) with weapons 
of iron, and superior arts and dogmas, come into the Yamato 
or Kyoto region. In time they begin the subjugation of the 
tribes and the unification of the entire archipelago. In 
official history and nursery orthodoxy, the " heavenly gods " 
subdued the " earth gods " and their descendants. 
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The three fundamental documents of Japanese history 
were composed within the first sixty years of the eighth 
century, or within two generations after the introduction of 
writing. They are the Kojiki (Ancient Records) a.d. 712, 
the Nihongi (Chronicles of Japan) a.d. 720, and the Manyo- 
shiu (Myriad Leaves) or poems. The first, or Book of 
Genesis, is pure Japanese in its cast of thought, range of 
ideas, diction, and flowing parlance. The Nihongi, or Deu- 
teronomy, is set in a framework of Chinese notions, phi- 
losophy, and rhetoric, and is filled with balanced and anti- 
thetical sentences. The Manyoshiu, free from Chinese 
vocables and in pure Yamato speech, reflects the life of the 
time in poetry. These three books, in very slightly varied 
form, tell the same tale. A body of invaders from " Ama," 
or, in dogma, " Heaven," emigrate from their ancestral 
seats. They make landfall in the Satsuma region. After 
fighting their way northward, they settle in the Osaka-Kyoto 
districts. This ancient Mikado country Yamato, though 
looming as vast in the ancient poems as does Plymouth 
Rock in American rhetoric, included but a small portion of 
the main island. Its area was no greater than that of " the 
glory that was Greece." Without writing, letters, or the 
standard features of a religion, or a civilization, with family 
life only in its rudiments, no ancestor worship, and a clan 
chief styled Mikado, these Yamato people were agricul- 
turists and art-loving. They brewed rice liquor, built 
bridges, wove fabrics, smelted iron, chanted poems and lit- 
urgies, and were almost fanatical in their cleanliness. East 
and north were the free Ainu. The mixed Indonesian tribes, 
called Kumishi, long-bearded, as are the Kiushiu and Loo- 
Choo men to-day, dwelt in the south and west. One of the 
earliest and most famous of the fathers of early Nippon was 
famous for his long beard. As yet, there was no more a 
Japanese nation than, in the same era (prior to a.d. 700), 
was there an English nation in Europe. These Yamato 
men were the Normans of Japan, who welded the diverse 
tribes of the archipelago into one whole. 

Whether the supposed intellectual " superiority of the 
Japanese to all Asiatic peoples " arises, wholly or chiefly, 
from the predominance of the Aryan strain, is not here 
argued. 

The vocabulary of the ancient speech, best seen in the 
poems, is very simple and limited. Even to-day, the bulk 
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of the pure vernacular is astonishingly small. The vast 
mass of modern " Japanese," written and spoken, is of 
Chinese origin, excelling in comparative richness even the 
Latin, Greek, and foreign elements in our own tongue. 
Overpowering is the copiousness of Chinese writing, that 
makes its chief appeal to the eye, not to the ear. No pro- 
fessor of to-day in the University of Tokio, if he attempt 
to teach, lecture, or talk, using the concepts of modern sci- 
ence, can make use of pure Japanese. Surprisingly like 
Hebrew are the tri-literal roots of this pure old speech, still 
so idolized, while the immigrations of Semitic peoples into 
the Japanese islands are matters of historic record. 

In the Journal of the Indo-Japanese Association and in 
the periodical Michi (the Path), Mr. Kinza Hirai showed 
that hundreds of roots in Japanese and the Sanskrit and 
Aryan languages are one and the same, while the likeness in 
the vocabulary of these Far Eastern and the Central Asian 
languages is amazing. From ethnological and mythological, 
as well as historical grounds, he argues that " our [Jap- 
anese] ancestors descended from the same heaven, from 
which our Indian and Persian cousins came." On this sub- 
ject of the similarity of the myths, a fascinating volume 
could be composed. 

Neither Korea nor China is known to the earliest records 
of the primitive islanders, nor is any Mongolian influence 
traceable. Oared boats are common, but sailing craft 
with keels were unknown, even in China, till the ninth 
century. 

Suppose some other than Chinese civilization and some 
other religion than Buddhism — Hittite, Hebrew, Eoman, 
Greek, had come to these insulars! Happily, between the 
sixth and twelfth centuries, China, of the glorious age of 
the Tang and Sung dynasties, was the most civilized coun- 
try on the globe. There was nothing in contemporary 
Europe to compare with the Central Empire. Her political 
systems were noble, her literature superb. How vast is the 
debt of medieval Europe to China! Cathay invented, Eu- 
rope borrowed, developed, and applied. Herein is the abys- 
mal difference between the Chinese and Japanese, yes, be- 
tween the sons of Han and ourselves. The Chinese invented 
what they have. We did not, nor did the Japanese. The 
Chinese have had but one culture. It is indigenous. They 
have held to it and have only recently, under pressure from 
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all sides and within, begun to change. It is no wonder that 
they have seemed, thus far, incurious and insensitive. The 
Japanese, like ourselves, inventing little until modern times, 
adopt and adapt new things, and even become adepts. Al- 
ways, when opportunity offered, they took the novelties and 
were soon at home with them. The Japanese mind, thor- 
oughly un-Mongolian, works in other grooves than those 
smoothed by the Chinese. 

This, then, was what these Yamato men did. Having 
imported something better than what they already had, they 
adopted " civilization." They took from China a manifest- 
ly superior pattern for their civil government, with costume 
and documents. Then, like China, they formed a military 
system. China and Chinese were as Rome and the Latin 
language to Europe before the rise of the modern nation- 
alties. In a.d. 645 was their great revolution at court, 
when they adapted things Chinese. They became " expan- 
sionists." During four hundred years, from the eighth to 
the twelfth century, weapons were shortened and boundaries 
lengthened. Then the Ainu in the north and the Indonesians 
in the south, after much. fighting, and many uprisings stern- 
ly repressed, were brought under the rule of the Kyoto 
bureaucracy, by a.d. 1159. 

Long before this, the dogmas of imperialism had been 
forged. The Mikado was made a Grand Lama, invisible, 
infallible, divine. Intermarriage was the rule between these 
Norman-like conquerors with the conquered, who were ruled 
by the sword. The primitive, simple God-way, like all things 
official, or ancient and posthumous, in Japan, received a 
Chinese name and became Shinto. It was made also a 
terrible political engine, like the medieval Church in Europe, 
with its ritual in an awesome dead language, with prisons, 
and with Inquisitions. Aborigines and rebels were dubbed 
" earth spiders." At best they were but offspring of the 
terrestrial gods. The elect conquerors were favorites of 
the Heavenly deities. The Ainu, who fled beyond reach 
into Yezo and remained unamalgamated, were Aino — mere 
" dogs." In time, by the soldier's sword, the hammer of 
civil magistracy, intermarriage, and Buddhist missionary 
work, there was created, by the twelfth century, certainly 
not before, a Japanese nation. 

From one point of view, the entrance of Chinese or Mon- 
golian civilization into Japan was a calamity. For polit- 
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ically " it neither consolidated the State nor affirmed the 
throne, while it arrested the progress of the language, petri- 
fied literary forms, and enchained the intellect to an alien 
past. ' ' 

Nevertheless the true genius of " Japan " — Ainu, Yama- 
to, Indonesian in conglomerate — has ever asserted, itself. 
Japan's modern renascence, since 1868, is in harmony with 
all her precedents. Far greater than any external forces, 
since Perry and Harris, have been the outworking of intel- 
lectual energies — begun over centuries ago. In 1913, as 
compared, for example, with 1885, we can see that the old 
culture of Japan has conquered. Is this mere theory? Let 
us question the ancient writings. 

All scholars agree that the gems of Japanese pure lit- 
erature (apart from mere erudition or scholasticism) which 
show originality, beauty, native force, and compelling charm 
are in the Manyoshiu, which is destitute of Chinese influence. 
These poems and lays, but especially the Monogatari 
(things-telling, i.e., romances) which were written by 
women, have never been equaled, certainly not excelled in 
Japan. They all antedate the twelfth century. As every- 
where and in all ages, the normal woman in Japan is a con- 
servative. On her tongue lives the old sweet language. 
The splendid Taketori, the Ise, the Genji, the Utsubo, and 
other Monogatari are unmatched. Mr. F. V. Dickins, their 
translator, insists that " the modern literature of Japan, 
as such, is nearly worthless. Not a line of power or beauty, 
it is scarcely too much to say, has been penned since the 
last Monogatari were written. Quite other is the case with 
Old Japanese within its own limits. Those limits are set 
by its comparatively scanty vocabulary." 1 Imported Mon- 
golianism swamped Japanese originality and paralyzed 
thought at its beginning. Nor is the warning in vain against 
the ' ' rapidly progressing Sinicization of the [very ancient] 
Japanese [or un-Mongolian] tongue. It is becoming more 
and more incapable of rendering, so as to be fully under- 
stood by a Japanese not already acquainted with some 
Western language, a single sentence not narrative or de- 
scriptive, of the literature properly so called, of the Occi- 
dent." 

An analogy may be found even for the nineteenth-century 
Japanese who had the task set before them of modernizing 

1 The italics are ours. 
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their country in one generation. Vital necessity — even the 
preservation of national existence, or, at least, unity — com- 
pelled them to adopt quickly the forces of Western civiliza- 
tion. What was their best literary vehicle? They may be 
pardoned, then, for availing themselves of the nearly in- 
finite resources of the Chinese logograms or ideographs, 
which, besides being long in familiar use, are every whit as 
useful for writing English or German as for Japanese, 
because they represent not sounds, but things. Just as we 
supply " the hooks and eyes " of English speech to hold 
together our Latin and Greek vocabulary, so the Japanese 
add conjunctions and prepositions to lace into shape their 
Chinese stays. China's script is copious and flexible enough 
to supply every demand of modern science. 

Nevertheless the Japanese are debauching themselves. 
Eminent men, indignant and alarmed at this steady Mon- 
golization of their native tongue, are clamoring for reform 
and besieging the Department of Education in Tokio. The 
weight of the names on the formal petition of October, 1906 
(a revival of the movement of 1871), must compel attention 
to the claim that the native language should be de- 
Mongolized and developed according to its own genius. The 
un-Mongolian Japanese will do well to cast off the incubus 
of Chinese script and use Romaji (Roman letters). When 
it is a case of twenty-six phonetic signs as against eighty 
thousand ideographs, only tradition and usage can present 
arguments to the reason against innovation. 

In the working of their minds, in the domain of philosophy 
and religion, the Japanese are notably un-Mongolian. Un- 
like the Chinese, but like the Greeks, who, in the crucible 
of their brains, transfused the simple, spiritual ethics of 
Jesus into an elaborate theology; and the Latins, who 
turned it into an ecclesiastical discipline; the composite 
islanders transformed their imported Buddhism as well as 
their exotic politics and social ideals. The Mongolized 
Aryan faith suffered more than a sea change. With a power 
of adaptation that is very near creative originality, the 
Japanese developed new systems. These, Shaka Muni, the 
Buddha, would no more recognize than would Jesus the 
dogma, ritual, and ecclesiastical politics named after him. 
Kobo, in the eighth century, was quite as clever as Philo, 
Euhemerus, or Anselm, in knowing how to breed away 
thorns from the cactus. The successors of Kobo, this man 
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of Shakespearian intellect, evolved fresh, wonders from old 
religions — especially when more priestly power was to be 
won and revenue increased. 

Out of suggestions from China and India, the Japanese 
created a most un-Mongolian world of beauty and taste, 
expressed in an art which makes a universal appeal. In 
statecraft, they laid under the Mikado's throne foundations 
totally different from the bases set up either in the Nan 
(Southern) or Pe (Northern) Icing, or Chinese capital. In- 
stead of setting apart, in castes, as in China, the soldier 
and the civilian, the Japanese united in one the warrior 
and the gentleman. With sword and pen, Bushido and 
learning, that typical native product of Japan was produced 
— the Samurai, unmatched in all Asia. This most un- 
Mongolian type of man cultivates a patriotism that is 
seismic in its energies. This indigenous flower of Jap- 
anese manhood is bathed in the dews, and steeped in the 
virtues of truth, loyalty, and sacrifice. His is the spirit 
which breathes renunciation of all things for the nation and 
its incarnation, the Emperor. By training (from 1868 to 
1904) a new generation, that is, all the people, in the 
samurai's code — made possible by a' national free public- 
school system — and by virtually conferring the patent of 
nobility upon commoners, through service in the army, 
Japan was able easily to humble mighty Eussia. 

The un-Mongolian spirit of the Japanese is seen in their 
refusing to accept blindly either Confucianism or " Chris- 
tianity " in its traditional form or logical consequences. 
"Wherever in the Chinese Empire the sage sways his scepter, 
filial piety is the corner-stone of society and " the five re- 
lations " form the foundation. But, for better or worse, 
the ultra un-Mongolian Japanese rejected the Chinese 
theory and practice. In the feudal world the baron was, 
in the new Empire the Emperor is, the center of all loyalty. 
Mikado and country are more than kith or kin. All family 
ties snap at the Emperor's call. Note that China has had 
thirty-six dynasties, Japan but one. 

In a word, the Japanese in mind, body, speech, thought, 
ways, institutions, mental initiative, in the past and pres- 
ent, and in their methods of life in foreign countries are 
radically un-Mongolian. Occidentals, still under the spell 
of traditions as old as the Crusades, wonder whether the 
" new " civilization of Dai Nippon will endure. From the 
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viewpoint of history, the modern Japanese have done noth- 
ing new or strange. They are true to their record. For- 
eigners, judging these Orientals — a word that has lost its 
old meaning — out of their own prejudices, are apt to see 
only what is phenomenal, since Perry's time. Ignorant of 
the centuries of mind preparation, that welcomed sci- 
ence when it came, they may well he amazed and sus- 
picious. 

Eeligionists who expect to win these un-Mongolian isl- 
anders to traditional Christianity, whether of the Greek, 
Eoman, or Eeformed order, are doomed to disappointment. 
Yet the missionaries are building better than they know. 
These people are so much like ourselves, that they already 
put difference between what Jesus taught and that which 
the sects and establishments bring them. Every theology 
or philosophy yet acclimated in Japan has been compelled 
to " wear a Japanese kimono." In this age of science and 
critical history, the Japanese, while rapidly becoming fol- 
lowers of Jesus, discard Latin and Greek traditions as non- 
vital. They care more for " the Jesus religion," as they 
call it, than for traditional " Christianity." The medieval 
shapes and patterns of European dogma are rejected. They 
are thinking out and setting in their own molds of mind the 
message of the Nazarene. They will be greatly modified 
by Occidental influences, but the Orient will transform the 
Occident with equal power and mutual benefit, until these 
terms drop from our speech and thought. 

If we must allow labor unions and purely local economic 
considerations to dictate our national policy, violate our 
treaties, jeopard our good name and the peace of nations, 
let us at least never yield to ignorance and uncritical tradi- 
tion. 

The Japanese are not " Mongolian." They justly re- 
fuse to be classed as such. It is the disgrace of the United 
States that the Japanese cannot as yet obtain citizenship. 
They are as likely as any other stock, when naturalized, to 
become in time as patriotic as most other peoples among us 
more or less assimilated. This is true, largely because real 
Christianity is certain in time to transform as much Ameri- 
can as any other human nature that masks its brutishness, 
injustice, and hypocrisy under high-sounding names. In 
treaty-keeping, the Japanese have already proved them- 
selves the " whiter " of the two parties. In the end, both 
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deserving and winning success, they will gain social as they 
have already won political equality with Occidentals, and the 
world will be the better for it. 

William Elliot Griffis. 



THE JAPANESE OVERLOAD 

BY DON C. SEITZ 



It is still a long way across the Pacific. The alarmist 
who sees a menace to the American continent from the 
Asiatic shores either has a delirious imagination or is in- 
different to distances and economics. Measured by the north- 
ern route that shapes its way past latitude 52°, or just be- 
yond the limit of the laws of God or man, the shortest time 
of transit is fourteen days to Yokohama, the nearest port 
in Japan. The voyage via Hawaii, along the wide belt of 
the world, takes sixteen days. This is by steamers that a 
decade ago would have been counted fast upon the Atlantic : 
they are even now too rapid to be profitable except for Gov- 
ernment subsidies or mail contracts. That is, by existing 
means it is three times as far in hours from San Francisco to 
Tokio as from New York to London. Despite its nearness 
to Land's End, there have been no tremors in the watch- 
towers along the Atlantic coast such as develop shivers 
from San Diego to Seattle. Yet eastern America has 
been twice invaded from Britain, and an English army 
burned the capitol at Washington less than one hundred 
years ago! But, says the alarmist, this was in the slow 
days of sail, and the Orient is trebly nearer than England 
was a century ago. 

Modern improvements have not been to the advantage of 
hostile forces. If forces can be moved quickly, they can 
be intercepted with equal celerity, while coal is the monarch 
of the main. Without it the swiftest ship is no better than 
a floating log. There is, too, a certainty of pursuit that 
could not exist when the impish wind alone controlled the 
destinies of war beyond the sea. It is hardly necessary to 
argue, but the premise is laid down to meet the uneasy 
rumors that now and again breed stories of inimical intent 
on the part of the Island Empire of Japan, our nearest 
neighbor across the Pacific sea. Common sense has pretty 
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well disposed of war cries. But no harm can come from 
reciting a few realities concerning our friends of Nippon. 

Besides, to quote Count Okuma, the Japanese have a 
proverb that a lie oft told will make itself come true. To 
say that people are hostile is to make them so. To say 
that they plan war is to breed war plans. It may be said 
plainly and at the beginning that if there is ever trouble 
between the United States and Japan, it will begin here. 
With this thought in mind there is something painful about 
the childlike faith and grateful good-will manifested toward 
the American visitor by the people of Japan, in perpetual 
acknowledgment of their debt to the United States. This 
is no shallow sentiment, but a deep feeling bred of the 
belief that but for Commodore Perry and Townsend Harris, 
our first Minister to Japan, that country would have dwelt 
in her medieval helplessness until too late, and that to-day 
the Cossacks would be cracking their whips under the 
cherry-trees of Kyoto, as they do beneath the mulberries in 
Bokhara and Samarkand, and amid the rose-leaves in Ispa- 
han! 

The pride of accomplishment has not yet abolished grati- 
tude. In view of the occasional American manifestations 
of distrust, it is astonishing that it should prevail so strong- 
ly. There are no prouder people in the World than those of 
Japan. It is a certain test of the permanency of their sense 
of obligation which stands patiently unwarranted attacks 
upon their honor, a people whom Russia was unable to 
push away from the Asiatic shore when once they chose to 
rest foot upon it. 

The psychology of race hatred shows one thing with clear- 
ness. People do not hate other races because they are 
inferior, but because of a doubt of their own superiority. 
No Southern aristocrat ever " hated " a negro, but the 
poor white did and does simply because of the doubt in his 
mind concerning his own social position. If he were sure of 
his superiority he would not think about inferiors at all! 

The working Chinese have been excluded for a quarter 
of a century, but they smuggle in at considerable expense, 
corrupting our border customs-houses north and south. They 
are a respected industrial element in California, Oregon, 
and Washington, where popular disfavor turned against the 
Japanese as their numbers grew. San Francisco found 
Chinatown so great a business element after the fire that 
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it coaxed the six companies and their companions back to 
their old district after exiling them to the sand-lots. The 
Chinaman made at no time any pretense of social equality 
on the Slope. He was content as a miner to wash tailings 
and as an industrial factor to do housework and labor in 
the fields. 

The Japanese had no such sense of meekness. Coming 
as laborers, they took kindly to store-keeping and aroused 
the smaller merchants. They " put on airs." Now nothing 
hurts the feelings of an American community so much as 
putting on airs. The practice was sternly rebuked, mainly 
by Americans of foreign birth, like the leader of the San 
Francisco school agitation. But the mayor of San Fran- 
cisco, though burdened with a " graft " indictment and 
morally discredited, was able to force the exclusion of the 
Japanese ! Now the Pacific coast starves for labor. 

San Francisco has lost seventy per cent, of her industries 
since the fire and the finest harbor on the Pacific is empty 
of ships. The Pacific Ocean, whose " control " worries some 
statesmen so much, is a waste of water, and the trade of 
the East comes west by Suez in English or German bot- 
toms. It is a safe prediction that so far as Eastern com- 
merce is concerned the Pacific coast will be worse off when 
the Panama Canal is open than now, for Kobe, Yokohama, 
Shanghai, and Hong Kong will come direct to New York, the 
great, the hospitable free city that has no hatreds and no 
foes! San Francisco will be lucky to get direct monthly 
sailings from Far-Eastern ports. Eaw silk, the chief item 
of import, all comes to New York now with a long and costly 
journey by rail. It will not tranship. As for exports, the 
ships sail out of the Golden Gate empty to the East\ 

The provocatives for trouble come steadily from the West. 
The East is scientific in its retaliation. China knew the 
merits of the boycott centuries before the Irish landlord 
gave the practice his name, and Japan, though primarily 
non-commercial, is influenced by the habits of its huge neigh- 
bor. Hence such revenges as come are apt to be commercial. 

The trouble zone lies in the East. Here in the limitless 
areas of the West we cannot understand the population 
pressure of the East. Marquis Komura believed there were 
nearer 400,000,000 than 300,000,000 Chinese. In all, Japan 
has a full 70,000,000 under her flag. The little island of Java 
has 32,000,000, doubled in thirty years. Yet during that 
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time tropical Australia grew but 1,600. Five hundred million 
Easterners are packed on 3,800,000 square miles, while the 
3,000,000 square miles of " white man's " Australia harbor 
but 4,000,000 inhabitants. If East is East, then the time 
will come when its population will overflow all lines except 
those of climate and make its way where it will. White 
supremacy exercised restrictively within yellow limits must 
either give way sensibly or some day be overwhelmed by 
the mighty host brimming upon the borders. 

Apart from traditional good-will and real gratitude and 
her distance from striking-points, there are other reasons 
why Japan has no will for war. But fifty years away from 
feudalism, she has not had time to remake her citizens. She 
had made herself leaders, though these are few indeed, and 
all of them except the Emperor " made " in Germany, Eng- 
land, France, or the United States. Germany made her 
soldiers, France her engineers, England her merchants, and 
America her statesmen. Unlike the stupid Manchus, who 
are now paying the price of their dullness, the young men 
sent abroad from Japan were put to prompt use on their 
return. The educated Chinamen were wasted until now, as 
secretaries, interpreters, or attendants upon officials who de- 
liberately smothered the results of their training. So China, 
the greatest of nations, with the most industrious of people, 
lumbers along trying to catch up with destiny. 

It is to be doubted if any movement since the American 
Revolution had so few in number to see it through as the 
modernizing of Japan, which as yet is modernized only at 
the edges. Small wonder that the leaders sometimes sigh 
at their tasks when they measure their load. They have 
a local population above 50,000,000, with a high birth-rate 
to support, on a group of volcanic islands so mountainous 
that but 14.37 per cent, is available for cultivation. The 
food staples are rice, fish, sea-weeds, and the coarse vege- 
tables, such as radishes, sweet-potatoes, and the roots of the 
lotus and taro plants. Meat is little used. There is small 
space for the greedy cow that in America requires the out- 
put of an acre for its support. An acre feeds two families 
in Japan. Condensed milk, from Canada mainly, is com- 
ing much into use. Even hens are scarce, though the Chinese 
send in millions of eggs. Goats and sheep might thrive on 
the hills, but the flavor of mutton is offensive to the Jap- 
anese taste. 
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There is but little coal, oil, or iron in the empire. There 
is timber in the north where it is cold, in the aboriginal Ainu 
country, where the Japanese do not like to live. The south- 
ern half of the island of Saghalien, the poor prize from Rus- 
sia of the Portsmouth Peace, is even colder, near to the arctic 
circle, and swept by the Siberian winds. It is no place 
for the temperate-loving people. Formosa, the morsel that 
followed the Chinese truce when the powers took away the 
Manchurian Peninsula, and Port Arthur, that had to be so 
dearly bought again, is as disagreeably tropic as Saghalien 
is arctic and equally hateful to its owners. The Japanese 
simply will not go to Formosa, where 3,000,000 Chinese, 
protected from the head-hunters of the hills, wax fat at the 
expense of their guardians. An army is always alertly mov- 
ing to combat the wild and warlike tribes in the Formosan 
mountains. The casualties read like our own early reports 
from the Philippines. It is a record of massacre and sur- 
prise, and it has been going on for seventeen years ! 

In fertile Manchuria the story is the same. If the climate 
is less irksome than in the new possessions north and south, 
the industrial competition with the Chinese makes life too 
onerous for the Japanese to be attractive. The Chinese 
farmers are indefatigable and they know how to work. The 
fields of millet and soy bean, the greatest source of agri- 
cultural wealth, are marvelous. But they are beyond the 
strength of the Japanese immigrant, who leans mainly on the 
Government for support or tries shop-keeping. The China- 
man can outwork any Japanese, and cares nothing for the 
luxury of idleness, so dear to the latter, who prefers to 
gratify his taste rather than his pocket. The village tooth- 
pick-cutter splits his tiny splints with micrometrical accu- 
racy, but regulates his output with equal exactness, so that 
he shall not have one more than may be required to pro- 
vide for the next day's need in rice and pickles. 

Japan is a land without a surplus of anything except 
raw silk and brains! This last excess is more of an em- 
barrassment than a benefit in the common run of things, for 
the colleges are overcrowded, and outside of Government 
employment there is little for the graduates to do. The 
hunger for learning is really an affliction in the land when 
the graduates find there is no bread to be had with brains 
alone ! In some respects the community benefits by its sim- 
plicity. Probably there is not a cross-roads town in America 
vol. cxcvu. — no. 691 47 
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that is without a lawyer. Few country communities in the 
United States of 2,500 inhabitants have less than five gentle- 
men of the law, with from three to five doctors. The lawyers 
and doctors of the average Maine village cost as much as the 
tax budget. Japanese villages have no lawyers and few doc- 
tors. The barber is the most prominent professional man. 
He is an accomplished artist. 

There are little more than one thousand names in Japan's 
Who's Who, and barely 700,000 individuals out of the 
50,000,000 or more, work in factories. Cotton-spinning is 
the single industry of importance outside of pottery, and its 
raw material must be imported. The silkworm is the real 
savior of Japan, though a little advantage accrues in trading 
choice riee and tea for inferior brands to be consumed at 
home. 

In America we clamor over the " regulation " of wealth. 
Japan is desperately trying to create it. Devoid of natural 
resources, facing famine unless the fields give up three crops 
a year, the economic problem is further increased by the Gov- 
ernment monopolizing of the great utilities that create wealth 
and invite capital in Western lands. The railroads, which are 
responsible for the largest American fortunes, are in Gov- 
ernment hands, purchased, it may be said, to secure a higher 
measure of credit in time of war. The telephone, the tele- 
graph, and cable are annexes to the post-office. Tobacco, 
salt, and camphor are Government monopolies. The last 
is the single staple of Formosa. In private hands it would 
be a fine industry. The Government net return for the last 
fiscal year was but $5,000 ! The economic effect of the mo- 
nopolizing of salt has been an increase of 250 per cent, 
in the cost of that staple to the consumer. The net profit 
of all the Government monopolies outside of transportation 
above cost of operation was but $31,045,000, or less than 
fifty cents per inhabitant. The expenses were $19,500,000. 
The profits from the railways, telegraphs, and telephones 
run about $25,000,000 a year. The profits of the transporta- 
tion system, if divided, would give fifty cents a year to each 
inhabitant of Nippon. Not content with these handicaps, 
the Government is now imposing a heavy protective tariff 
in place of the easy ten per cent, for revenue that formerly 
prevailed. The motive for this, like most things Eastern, 
is just the opposite of our own. We " protest " against the 
" cheap " foreign labor. As labor in Japan is from ten to, 
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twenty times cheaper than our own in ordinary occupations, 
the effort is to keep the native from impoverishing himself 
by buying foreign articles at the enormous wage disadvan- 
tage entailed in such purchases. Moreover, the act is so 
clumsily framed as to afflict the importers of raw ma- 
terials and so adds to the general economic confusion. The 
cost of living has doubled since 1894, when the Chinese 
conflict came, and the Eussian war taxes still prevail, though 
it is seven years since the war. It was promised that if the 
people would bear the taxes for five years, the Government 
would establish a sinking-fund which would take care of the 
debt and, at the end of the time, restore old tax rates. Two 
cabinets managed to get $129,000 into the fund to meet a 
hundred millions of debts — and gave the task up to a third, 
which in turn fell in less than half a year! The debt itself, 
according to the latest attainable figures, was $1,277,714,636 ! 
Each year $75,000,000 must depart from Japan to meet inter- 
est and trade balances. The most extravagant estimate of the 
total wealth of Japan puts it at about $13,000,000,000. 

Tokio has established a stock-exchange on the American 
plan with the customary accompaniment of troubles. Pro- 
motions flatten out there as here with resulting ruin, but 
without the recuperating power behind business that for- 
tunately prevails with us ; and more than one Japanese cor- 
poration wrecked itself by paying dividends out of capital, 
the founding of a company seeming to exhaust the capability 
of the promoters. None of the steamship companies trading 
to other lands could survive but for the Government sub- 
sidies which come out of the heavy taxes and bring no 
return to the country at large. Eather these enterprises 
are pointed to as sources of peril to other nations with 
resulting reprisals, leading to more war-ships everywhere 
to " equalize " a situation that can never be kept equal. 

Foreigners are not allowed to hold stock in subsidized 
concerns, in a feeble effort to keep the circle whole. The 
Government and the Imperial household are expected to be 
behind practically every scheme suggested for commercial 
enterprise. The wealth of the Emperor's family is reckoned 
at $250,000,000, much of it in lands and palaces, but it pre- 
vails in banking, steamship, and manufacturing lines. With 
so much paternalism Japan is in a difficult position to pro- 
duce the ideal state for which so many American " pro- 
gressives " are clamoring. Officialdom staggers under its 
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load. Furthermore, the needs of national defense, dwelling, 
as the country does always in the midst of alarms, consumes 
all of its cash and embarrasses its credit. The railroads are 
pawns, not enterprises. The narrow gauge is a commercial 
disadvantage, but there is no money to make the change. 
Railroad-extending is at a standstill for lack of funds, and 
private enterprise cannot come into the field. It takes 
months to procure the installation of a telephone. In New 
York the telephone corporation increases its service at the 
rate of two hundred instruments a day! 

It is a fact as old as world history that unless the indi- 
vidual can accumulate wealth enterprise comes to a stand- 
still. The diffusion of profits, however great, through Gov- 
ernment ownership, if fortunately there are any, leaves no 
increment anywhere sufficiently robust to justify further 
exertion or expenditure. Fifty million dollars so distributed 
in Japan means two yen a head ! Fifty million dollars accru- 
ing to individual enterprise fathers more enterprise and 
makes prosperity feasible. 

Money is the most efficient factor in human affairs. The 
dollar gives a 100-per-cent. return and can be employed at 
from three to six cents per year in America. Labor efficiency 
varies so that manufacturers add from 125 to 150 per cent, 
to estimates on the labor. But the dollar always contains 
100 cents of value. The effect of the Social State is to in- 
crease the inefficiency of labor and to render inutile the 
energy of money. 

The Government breeds horses, cattle, and poultry in 
an effort to stimulate a needed production. It has estab- 
lished a steel-works at huge expense to free itself from 
foreign thraldom. 

It is fair to say that the Japanese Government is weary 
of its overload. It is telling the people they must begin to 
look out for themselves in business enterprises. But handi- 
capped by its weight of war, it can neither do more nor with- 
draw. To accuse a people so handicapped of desire for 
world conquest is cruel. To tax another people into vast 
preparations to meet the chimera thus created is criminal. 
The tools of war, even, cannot be had cheaply in Japan. It 
must bring its metals from abroad, buy largely in the high 
markets of the West and pay for $3.50-a-day-made weapons 
with twenty-cent earnings at home ! 

In Formosa, Manchuria, and Korea, Japan has taken in 
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hand the fortunes of 20,000,000 people other than her own. 
These aliens are out of sympathy and interest with their 
guardians. The crafty Chinese profit at the expense of their 
wardens. The dull Koreans hate and resist. Japan has 
set about reconstructing and amalgamating these reluctant 
races and making them part of her own. Overshadowing 
all hangs China, vast, inscrutable, rich in resources, strong 
in body and mind, menacing. It is a task gigantic, appall- 
ing. It merits sympathy and admiration. Beyond all, the 
nation must pay its debts, improve its commerce, and defend 
its life. How can it be accomplished? Well, they who have 
gone far can usually go farther. It is well to remember, too, 
that the Three Wise Men came " out of the East." 

Don C. Seitz. 

THE LEGACY OF COMMODORE PERRY 

BY GENERAL HOMER LEA 



Paradoxical as it may seem, the heritage of nations is the 
legacy of individuals ; hence it is that we say such-and-such 
men are the benefactors of their race. Great men can pro- 
duce great nations, but great nations do not necessarily 
produce great men; hence it is that the most insignificant 
of tribes have given to the world the greatest men, and the 
greatest of nations have gone down because of the lack of 
these individuals. 

When the heritage of a nation is the legacy of an individu- 
al, that inheritance has invariably a twofold potentiality. It 
is like the Temple of Janus, beneficent and terrible. The 
legacy of Columbus was a world; the legacy of Louis XVI., 
the French Revolution; the legacy of Confucius, universal 
tolerance; the legacy of Saint Augustine, universal inquisi- 
tion ; the legacy of Washington, this Republic ; the legacy of 
Commodore Perry, Japan. 

That there should have been erected by the Japanese on 
a promontory overlooking Yeddo Bay a monument to the 
memory of Commodore Perry is not other than an expres- 
sion of their gratitude to a man who, unbeknownst to him- 
self, left to that poor relation of mankind an inheritance 
greater than Alexander left to his generals or Caesar to the 
Roman Empire — the heritage of the Pacific. 

This sea alone constitutes more than one-third the entire 
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surface of the globe, while upon its shores are to be found 
two-thirds of the human race and three-fourths of the un- 
developed wealth of the world. The peculiar value to Japan 
in possessing this ocean is in its capacity to dominate it. 
The geographical position of Japan is in the strategic center 
of this half of the world. The development of mechanical 
means in communication and transportation gives to Japan 
an ability to traverse and to communicate with the most 
remote places in this vast region with greater ease and 
rapidity than a century ago it took to maintain communica- 
tion between London and Edinburgh or between Washington 
and Boston. 

The other heir to this inheritance is the United States. 
But the value of the Pacific to this Republic does not belong 
to the immediate present; hence it is that this nation over- 
looks its true worth. The necessity of America's possessing 
the Pacific rests in political conditions that are just now 
beginning to make themselves manifest: (1) the elimination 
of time and space by mechanical invention which reduces 
the entire surface of the world to a small and compact area ; 
(2) in exact proportion as this area is reduced nations are 
crowded together, aud as nations are crowded together there 
must go on a continual elimination of the lesser States, The 
progression of warfare, starting from the combat of the in- 
dividual, has gone on in constant progression toward the 
combat of larger units; hence, as at one time it was the 
individual, then the family, then a collection of families, 
then tribes, then a collection of tribes, that constituted the 
nuclei of combat, so it has developed through varying de- 
grees of petty States until it has now reached what we might 
call a combat of composite States. Prior to the Napoleonic 
wars the whole of Europe was divided into many hundreds 
of petty kingdoms. Out of their amalgamation has come 
the German Empire, the Italian Kingdom, Austria, and 
Russia. We are now about to pass to the final stage of com- 
bat, that of races. 

The elimination of smaller political entities will continue 
with the same unvarying certitude. In this elimination of 
nationalities and their amalgamation with the more power- 
ful nations is alone to be found the diminution of war, since 
every independent state is an embryo of combat. The failure 
to realize this fact causes those strange theorists — arbitra- 
tionists — to see in the growing infrequency of war an in- 
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creasing morality of mankind, whereas this diminution has 
come about through perfectly natural causes. As you de- 
crease the number of independent states you decrease the 
probabilities of war; and, as the elimination and absorption 
of a state is only through conflict, we can truly say that by 
war alone will war be eliminated. 

Each year decreases the width of both the Atlantic and 
the Pacific. Each year decreases the power of minor states 
and augments that of the greater nations, so that the time 
is not far distant when we can give expression to this law: 
that whenever the political and military power of Europe 
passes under the control of a single race, and that race con- 
trols the Atlantic, the sovereignty of the Western Hemi- 
sphere passes over to it. Should the militancy of Germany 
continue to expand, and the militant deterioration of Amer- 
ica go on to the degree that is now existent, the suzerainty 
of this Republic over the Western Hemisphere will in due 
time be lost. 

Should Asia pass, in a military and political sense, under 
the suzerainty of a single power, and that power should con- 
trol the Pacific, American suzerainty over the western part 
of the Western Hemisphere must pass to the Asiatic. On 
the other hand, if this Republic would, under these cir- 
cumstances, maintain military supremacy over the Pacific 
as against Asian powers, it could extend its suzerainty to 
those shores and give to the people dwelling there those 
principles it deems so beneficial to mankind. 

Whatever nation secures the dominion of the Pacific and 
maintains it has reached the sphere and possibility of world- 
empire. No nation that does not first possess this sov- 
ereignty can aspire to the hope of that greatness; and un- 
less the Republic secures that dominion now, it is lost to it 
forever. While that loss may not be appreciated by this 
generation, there will come generations who will look back 
upon those now living with the same contempt as races of 
men have regarded the folly of Esau, who sold his heritage 
for a mess of pottage. 

To Japan, however, this heritage has to do with the 
present to as vital a degree as it can possibly affect it in 
the future. The interests of these two nations are acutely 
convergent, and it is only in the degree of speed by which 
they are moving along their respective lines to that point 
of contact which is war, that we discover a difference. In 
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the United States there is little or no propulsion, for so 
absolutely does the present crowd aside future considera- 
tions in the affairs of the nation, that it can be said that 
while the movement of Japan in the Pacific is predetermined, 
definite, and irrevocable, that of the United States is hardly 
more than an uncertain drifting upon the indolent currents 
of this vast sea, where destiny has cast them. 

The position of Japan in the Pacific has its historical 
counterparts. In their careers and in their destiny is to be 
found the career and destiny of this old yet new nation. 
Japan is to the Pacific what ancient Tyre was to the Medi- 
terranean. What England is in the Atlantic, Japan must be 
in the Pacific, or, as other insular kingdoms, be destroyed by 
those continental powers whose seas it does not control and 
whose ports it fails to command. 

While the inheritance of the Pacific is as vital to this 
Republic as to Japan, its value, being of the future, loses 
its significance through the natural improvidence of the Re- 
public. Yet it will be only after the passage of a few years 
that the pressure of the Pacific will rest as heavily upon this 
neglectful nation as it does to-day upon Japan. 

The destiny of staHes, their welfare, and plans made for 
their greatness alone concern the future. It is not the states- 
man, but the politician who agitates himself over the pres- 
ent ; and it is not even the politician, but the quackery of him 
that keeps the nation seething in domestic legislation, in the 
mockeries of reform, and in the mad lie of politics, diverting 
it from true greatness and wrecking it in the midst of its 
vain contentment. The politician is one of the curses God 
did not lay upon Eygpt. He reserved this for America. 

National greatness is alone determinable by the provisions 
for the future. While the erection of a building can only 
succeed the completion of its foundation, these must be pre- 
ceded by the perception of the completed edifice. So it is 
in the building of nations ; aspirations and plans belong to 
the future, and must precede the creation of all national 
greatness, even to the laying of its foundations. 

Had the Mississippi Valley remained French, Texas and 
the Pacific coast Spanish, Hawaii independent, Alaska Rus- 
sian, or this nation divided into two Republics, the greatness 
that now belongs to it would have been no more than those 
day-dreams of great men that halt momentarily upon this 
earth and pass on into oblivion. 
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The Pacific bears to this Republic the same relationship 
as did the acquisition of those great territories that now 
constitute its domains. At the time when they were secured 
there existed no need for them, and their acquirement alone 
concerned the future. There is a resemblance between the 
sovereignty of these continental possessions and the future 
sovereignty of the Pacific. 

The possession of these territories made possible the 
greatness of this Republic. The possession of the Pacific 
makes possible its survival. 

In so far as the ultimate future of Japan and the United 
States is concerned, their claims to the inheritance of the 
Pacific rest not alone on lines of national progress, but 
survival. That this identic character should not be appar- 
ent is due to the indeterminate character of this Republic's 
future needs and the decisiveness of Japan's present neces- 
sity. 

On the one hand, we have this nation, whose sovereignty is 
unconcernedly extended over one-fourth of the world; on 
the other hand, an Empire with a population more than half 
that of this Republic, restricted to one two-hundred-and- 
fiftieth part of the earth's surface. In one nation we find 
opulence, in the other poverty; in one the old vanity of 
possessions, in the other the old craft of hunger. This 
nation has arrogance without arms, Japan both arms and 
contempt. Here are shop-keepers ; there are soldiers. In 
Japan only the Emperor stands between a soldier and God. 
In America precedence begins the other way : between a sol- 
dier and hell only some Bunker Hills intervene, and a few 
bridges of Concord to save him from utter damnation. 

It has long been known that armies are divisible into three 
psychological elements: one-third is naturally brave, one- 
third is cowardly, and the other third indeterminate. The 
problem, therefore, in an army is to bring the indecisive 
third into the ranks of the brave. This is the purport of 
discipline. If by giving over the army to those who are val- 
orous, and if by the exercise of military training they bring 
over the indeterminate third to the ranks of the brave, then 
an actual army has been created. These two-thirds carry 
along the cowardly third by compulsion. With the final 
third there is no hope. God has already abandoned them. 
And it is folly for man to bolster them up with false shoul- 
ders and mustaches. 
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This same law applies, in time of peace, to the peoples 
of all nations ; to this nation and to Japan. But due to the 
difference in the ethical ideals of these two States, the same 
artificial distinction results as would be the case between 
two armies in one of which the warlike third held sway 
and the other in which the cowardly third ruled. In Japan 
the nation is dominated by militancy ; the military third, con- 
trolling the indecisive third, practically eliminates the non- 
military element. 

In this Republic the opposite condition exists, and we must 
pass over it in sad and bitter silence lest we sully the for- 
gotten memory of those heroes whose blood cemented to- 
gether the foundations of this Republic. 

Such, then, is the spirit that animates these two claim- 
ants to the inheritance of the Pacific as they make their 
way to the bar of that court which shall adjust their 
claims. 

Mankind invariably views the process of law and the ad- 
justment of human differences with prejudice, and because 
of this it is commonly said that no man is justified in acting 
as his own counsel. 

The error of this is manifest; yet, in its application to that 
old composite individual, the nation, the same condition ex- 
ists, with this exception, that in addition to prejudice is 
passion, with passion, hate, and with these a wilful, mad 
disdain. 

Nothing can be more deplorable than this error. 

Warfare is only a phase of national progress, to be 
no more regarded with hatred or passion than should 
an individual look with the same feeling upon the vicis- 
situdes that mark his progress from childhood to the 
grave. 

The adjudication of this inheritance of the Pacific must 
pass through two courts : the Court of the Sea and the Court 
of the Land ; the first is preliminary, the second final. The 
judgment of the Court of the Sea will either be decisive or 
will appertain to the final judgment in no way. 

A statistical comparison between the naval forces of the 
United States and Japan is apparently plain to the public 
mind, though the public neither knows nor cares anything 
about it. To those who study it, it is an enigma when it is 
not an obsession. This enigmatical character is due to the 
falsity of the relationship it bears to the actual struggle. 
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COMPAEATIVE TABLE OF AMERICAN AND JAPANESE NAVIES (1910) 
FIRST-CLASS BATTLE-SHIPS 

Displacement Big Guns Horse-powe» Speed, Knots 

South Carolina 16,000 8 16,000 18.5 

Kashima 16,400 8 18,000 18 

Michigan 16,000 > 8 16,000 18.5 

'Katori 16,400 8 18,000 18 

Delaware 20,000 10 25,000 21 

Satsuma 18,800 14 18,500 20 

North Dakota 20,000 10 25,000 21 

Aki 19,000 14 25,000 20.5 

Utah 1 , 21,825 12 25,000 — 

Kawachi * 21,000 14 — 

Florida x 21,825 12 — 

Setsu 1 21,000 14 ■ — 

Wyoming 26,000 12 — — 

Unnamed * 21,000 14 — — — 

Arkansas 1 26,000 12 — 

Unnamed 1 21,000 14 — 

Kansas 16,000 4 16,500 18 

Shikishima 14,850 4 14,500 18 

Vermont 16,000 4 16,500 18 

Ashai 15,000 4 15,000 18 

Minnesota • 16,000 4 16,500 18 

Mikasa 15,362 4 15,000 18 

New Hampshire 16,000 4 16,500 18 

Iwani 13,566 4 16,500 18 

Maine 12,585 4 16,500 18 

Hizen 12,700 4 16,000 18 

Missouri 12,585 4 16,000 18 

Sagami 12,684 4 14,000 19 

Ohio 12,585 4 16,000 18 

Suwo 12,674 4 14,500 19 

New Jersey 14,948 10 19,000 19 

Virginia 14,948 10 19,000 19 

Georgia 14,948 10 19,000 19 

Nebraska 14,948 10 19,000 19 

Rhode Island 14,948 10 19,000 19 

Louisiana 16,000 10 16,500 18 

Connecticut 16,000 10 16,500 18 

Idaho 13,000 12 10,000 17 

Mississippi 13,000 12 10,000 17 

EXCESS OF FIRST-CLASS AMERICAN BATTLE-SHIPS 
Ships g 

Big guns 20 

ARMORED CRUISERS 

United States, first class 10 D ;„ „ uns jg 

Japan, first class '.'.'.'.'.'.'. 15— big guns^ 41 

EXCESS OF FIRST-CLASS JAPANESE ARMORED CRUISERS 

Sh ips 5 

Big guns '.'..'... 25 

1 Building. 
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TORPEDO CRAFT 

United States torpedo-boats 24 

Japanese torpedo-boats 95 

United States torpedo destroyers 36 

Japanese torpedo destroyers 62 

Excess of Japanese torpedo craft 97 

RECAPITULATION OP THE POUR ELEMENTS OP COMBAT 

United States excess of first-class battle-ships S» 

Japanese excess of first-class armored cruisers 5 

Japanese excess of big guns , 4 

Japanese excess of torpedo craft 97 

By these tables it is seen that that overwhelming superi- 
ority of the American navy does not exist. In fact, it is 
very difficult to say if both navies were ranged in a single 
sea, which would be superior. In warfare the catalogue of 
ships and the enumeration of the implements of war never 
stand in constant relation to those other characteristics that 
more actually determine the eventual consummation of in- 
ternational struggles. 

War is like prayer — it alone concerns man. A cathedral 
does not add to prayer, nor do weapons increase the mili- 
tancy of nations. These two conditions are elemental. 
There enters also into the conduct of war, both by land and 
by sea, the Earth. The Earth plays a greater part in the 
eventual determination of war than does man himself. The 
Earth can circumscribe man in his combat ; all that man can 
do is to borrow. The Earth is an enemy or an ally. It aids 
the defense or the offense. It alone determines its allegiance. 
Such is the case in the naval war on the Pacific. The Jap- 
anese have gods that are gods of the land and of the sea. 
These gods they have propitiated, and the Earth has come 
to their rescue. This struggle for the Pacific is in the 
Pacific. The naval forces and the naval bases of the United 
States are sixteen thousand miles from the combative sphere 
of their coast-line. The navies and armies and peoples and 
gods of Japan are in the center of it. 

The determinate factor in naval warfare, as on land, is 
strategic. In this instance it might be said that this stra- 
tegic condition determines the consummation of the ap- 
proaching struggle. The efficiency of a fleet diminishes or 
is augmented as the distance from its main base to the 
theater of war is lengthened or diminished. The area of 
all naval efficiency is determined by the multiplicity, dis- 
persion, and capacity of naval bases, together with a mer- 
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chant marine sufficient to meet the maximum demand of 
the navy in war. Without these depots and merchant marine 
a navy decreases in efficiency as it increases in size. Due to 
the naval policy of this Republic, the Atlantic fleet, once in 
the Atlantic at the beginning of a war, must remain glued to 
its Atlantic bases or to the radii of its steaming capacity 
from these bases. 

The fleets of the United States and Japan in the Pacific 
are: 

United States Japan 

Battle-ships — 15 

Armored cruisers 10 15 

Torpedo craft 12 157 

Big guns 16 169 

Time for the Atlantic fleet to reach San Francisco in peace 120 days 

Time for the Japanese fleet to reach San Francisco in peace 19 days 

Time for the Atlantic fleet with supply-ships in war 180 days 

Time for the Japanese fleet with transports in war 30 days 

By this table we see that Japan possesses, in a naval 
sense, the tentative naval control of the Pacific. This is due 
to the fact that the time elapsing from the landing of the 
Japanese upon the Pacific coast to the time that the Atlantic 
fleet might enter its waters is sufficient for the complete 
seizure by land of the Pacific coast. It will be seen later 
on that by the time the American fleet enters the Pacific 
it will look across a waste of waters in which there does 
not remain a single American port of call — an expanse of 
waters as portentous and forbidding as they appeared to 
Magellan some centuries ago. 

Should the United States undertake the folly of divid- 
ing its fleet between the Atlantic and Pacific oceans the 
elimination of the American navy might be considered as 
completed. If the American second-class battle-ships should 
be taken as first-class, and there should be made an equable 
division between the Atlantic and the Pacific, then in rela- 
tion to the Atlantic fleet France would be : 

Fifty per cent, stronger in big guns. 
One hundred per cent, stronger in armored cruisers. 
Four hundred per cent, stronger in destroyers. 
Twenty-five hundred per cent, stronger in torpedo-boats. 

Germany would be : 

One hundred and twenty per cent, stronger in big guns. 
One hundred per cent, stronger in armored cruisers. 
Five hundred per cent, stronger in destroyers. 
Four hundred per cent, stronger in torpedo-boats. 
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England would be : 

Four hundred and fifty per cent, stronger in big guns. 
Six hundred per cent, stronger in armored cruisers. 
Twelve hundred per cent, stronger in destroyers. 
Nine hundred per cent, stronger in torpedo-boats. 

In relation to the Pacific fleet Japan would be : 

One hundred per cent, stronger in big guns. 

One hundred and twenty per cent, stronger in armored cruisers. 

Four hundred per cent, stronger in destroyers. 

Five hundred per cent, stronger in torpedo-boats. 

If the United States is to consider its navy as a decisive 
factor in the defense of this heritage of the Pacific and the 
continental states on the borders of that ocean, then its naval 
policy must be radically changed, and the number of its ships 
in the Pacific, determined by the naval strength of the strong- 
est Pacific power plus that number of ships which are neces- 
sary to overcome the strategic advantages adherent to the 
other power; plus also the erection and dispersion of naval 
bases in all of its Pacific possessions, and a creation of land 
forces that are capable of protecting these bases from land 
attack. In this age of great vessels and great speed vast 
armies can accompany fleets, and temporary control of the 
sea gives temporary control of undefended landings which 
with imperceptible rapidity pass to a state of permanency. 

An error that frequently manifests itself is the failure 
of nations to differentiate between the instruments of war 
and the limitations of their use. In one war we find that, 
should a combatant achieve certain success through one of 
its arms as over the use of others, nations rush to increase 
that arm even to the neglect of the balance, failing to realize 
that it might have been the environment of the theater of 
war that determined the especial advantage of that particu- 
lar means of combat. The character of warfare in South 
Africa was not applicable to Asia, to America, or to Europe. 
Yet for the time being it affected them all. 

So it is in regard to navies. Some nations place their 
dependence too much upon them, and for no other reason 
than because another great power, whose naval necessities 
may be acute and its greatness based upon naval supremacy, 
regards naval war as its primary means of offense and de- 
fense. 

A navy in most cases can never be anything more than 
an adjunct to the land forces of a nation. Wars cannot 
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be "won through naval achievements alone. The loss of a 
navy has no effect on the fighting capacity of a nation, nor 
upon its government or resources. To be victorious in a 
decisive sense of the word, the resources or the government 
of the enemy must be destroyed or controlled to such a 
degree that the nation is incapahle of war. Navies cannot 
accomplish this. It is reserved for the land forces. 

We have seen that, in the struggle for the inheritance of 
the Pacific, the present conditions are such that the American 
navy can play no part, and the American nation must de- 
pend upon its armies not alone for victory, but for the 
preservation of the integrity of the nation. So we shall now 
enter upon the consideration of land warfare, its purposes, 
progress, and consummation. 

In warfare an overwhelming advantage accrues to that 
combatant who is able to force the theater of war into the 
other contestant's territory, which is quite contrary to that 
old nonsense of seeking to fight near one's base. The devas- 
tation of the theater of war goes on concurrently with the 
progress of the w^ar. With this destruction is lessened pro- 
portionately the combative ability of the nation in whose 
territory is located this area of conflict. Hence in a war 
between Japan and the United States, if it were possible 
for the United States to make Japan the battle-field instead 
of this continent, the war would be more than half won 
and the ruin of it unfelt. 

The determination of the locality of this theater of war 
depends on four conditions : 

1. The temporary control of the sea. 

(a) Belongs to Japan. 

2. Capacity to transport troops. 

(a) Capacity of the "United States to transport troops in a single 
voyage, 15,000. 

(b) Capacity of Japan to transport troops in a single voyage, 
200,000. 

3. Size of the mobile army. 

(a) American field army at the outbreak of war, 32,000. 

(b) Japanese field army at the outbreak of war, 250,000. 

4. Military capacity. 

(a) American army in United States, inclusive of militia, 114,000. 

(b) Japanese army in Japan, inclusive of reserves, 1,500,000. 

By this we see that the determination of the theater of 
war rests entirely with Japan. The Philippine Islands will 
play no part, because they are strategically occupied the 
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moment war is declared on account of their proximity to 
Japan. To place troops in them would be a diversion 
entirely outside of the real theater of operations. The 
Hawaiian Islands in a similar manner fall under Japanese 
sovereignty immediately on the declaration of war. This 
is due to reasons other than those that control the Philip- 
pines. 

" Japanese immigration into Hawaii has been political 
rather than economic, and is divided into three distinct polit- 
ical decades, as determined by two factors : 

1. American Pacific expansion. 

(a) The establishment of the Hawaiian Republic. 

(b) The annexation of Hawaii. 

(c) The conquest of the Philippines. 

2. Japanese political development. 

(a) Protest of Japan against annexation of Hawaii. 

(b) Japanese victory over China. 

(c) Japanese victory over Russia. 

(d) Anglo-Japanese alliance. 

In the first political decade, 1884-1896, there occurred : 

1. The overthrow of the Hawaiian monarchy and the establishment of 
the American republic. 

2. Japan's protest against annexation. 

3. Japan's victory over China; the elimination of that nation from the 
Pacific, and the beginning of Japan's political development as a Pacific 
power. 

Simultaneous with these events the Japanese population 
in Hawaii increased from 116 in 1884 to 22,329 in 1896. 
In the second political decade, 1896-1900, there occurred: 

1. The annexation of Hawaii. 

2. The conquest of the Philippines. 

3. The development of the Japanese army and navy. 

Simultaneous with these events the Japanese population 
increased from 22,329 in 1896 to 61,115 in 1900. 
In the third political decade, 1900-1908, there occurred : 

1. Japan's victory over Russia, the elimination of that nation in the 
Pacific, and Japan's increased development as a Pacific power. 

2. The Anglo-Japanese alliance and Japan's advent as a world power. 

3. Unprecedented development of the Japanese army and navy. 

Simultaneous with these events Japanese immigration 
into the Hawaiian Islands from 1900 to 1908 has been 65,708. 
The departures during this period were 42,313. The mili- 
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tary unfit have in this manner been supplanted by the vet- 
erans of the great war, and the military occupation of Hawaii 
tentatively accomplished." J 

In this manner we find that the theater of war is relegated 
to the Pacific coast, Washington, Oregon, and California. 

The army of Japan is based upon universal and com- 
pulsory service. This service extends from the end of the 
age of twenty and continues until forty. All those capable 
of carrying arms are divided into two classes: the " fit " 
and the " absolutely fit," but it is only from the " absolutely 
fit " that the army is constructed. While military training 
is part of the school training of all Japanese, it is at the 
age of twenty that the " absolutely fit " enter the regular 
army, where they serve for three years in all arms except 
the infantry, which is for two ; then they serve for five years 
in the first reserve, called the ' ' Yobi. ' ' They are then trans- 
ferred to the " Kobi," in which they serve for ten years. 
At the end of their Kobi service, which is in their thirty- 
eighth year, they pass into the Kokumin, where they serve 
for two years and eight months, completing their total of 
twenty years. In addition to this there is a supplementary 
reserve called the " Hoju." It is composed of the balance 
of the " absolutely fit " not required for the first line. They 
serve in the Hoju for seven years four months. They are 
called out first for ninety days' training and subsequent 
trainings of sixty days. They then pass to the Kobi, where 
they serve ten years, then to the Kokumin, and complete 
their service of twenty years. This Hoju is used for making 
good the waste of war. 

The field army of Japan consists of some twenty divisions. 
These include the guard. There are two independent cavalry 
brigades, three independent brigades of field artillery, each 
of twelve batteries, three independent divisions of mountain- 
guns, and four or more divisions of heavy artillery, each 
of twenty-four guns. The war strength of a division is 
25,000 men. At the present time the total strength of the 
mobile field army is about 700,000 men, with reserves suf- 
ficient to bring it up, if necessary, to a million and a half. 

Concerning the American army, we will use only those 
figures found in the recent report of the Secretary of War 
and the chief -of-staff, which the sensitive nature of Congress 
was unable to accept. 

1 The Valor of Ignorance. 
vol. cxovn. — no. 691 48 
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By this we find that, in addition to the staff, the American 
army is composed of fifteen regiments of cavalry, six regi- 
ments of field artillery, thirty regiments of infantry, three 
battalions of engineers, and one hundred and seventy com- 
panies of coast artillery. This gives a total combatant force 
of 64,000 officers and men. If we deduct the coast artillery 
we find that the entire balance is less than two divisions 
of the Japanese army. 

The regular army is distributed as follows: 32,500 of 
the mobile forces are in the United States, 14,500 of the 
mobile forces are in the insular possessions and Alaska; 
16,200 coast artillery are in the United States, 800 are 
abroad. 

In addition to these regular forces, the Secretary of War 
estimates the available militia to be 86,200 combatant officers 
and men. The total forces, therefore, in the United States, 
inclusive of the militia, are 114,500. 

The Secretary of War states : 

" This force has not the proper proportion of infantry, cavalry, field 
artillery, engineers, or sanitary troops; it is not fully equipped for field 
service; it is, with exception of parts of the militia, entirely lacking in 
organization into higher tactical units of brigades and divisions." 

In modern warfare the first essential to success, after the 
theater of war has been determined upon, is to reach that 
locality first. The time required can and should always be 
known prior to the outbreak of war. This is determined 
by three definite conditions: First, the assembling of the 
army; second, the degree of preparedness to take the field; 
third, the length of time required to transport the forces 
to the theater of combat. 

In assembling the forces of the United States, small as 
they are, there exists a complex condition of affairs. The 
regular army of the United States is distributed among one 
hundred and fifty posts. The militia are scattered through- 
out forty-nine States and in more than three hundred dif- 
ferent geographical localities. These must all be gotten 
together and supplied with field equipment for the actual 
purposes of war, which they do not now possess. They must 
be organized into brigades, and brigade staffs organized, of 
which not even the nuclei exist. Divisions must be formed, 
and division staffs; new artillery regiments must be con- 
structed, horses bought and trained, and innumerable other 
conditions of actual war met and adjusted before these 
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forces can even make their way across America to the Pacific 
coast. 

We should say, after careful study of this question, that 
it is not possible for these 114,000 men to be placed in bri- 
gade and divisional organizations and equipped so that they 
could intelligently participate in a pitched battle under four 
months. It is true that in six weeks they might be herded 
to the front, but in so far as modern military combat is 
concerned they would be no better than a mob; and though 
that mob did possess the courage and patriotism of the 
Gracchi, unlike the Gracchi their deeds would bring them 
no glory. 

Japan, on the other hand, is governed by entirely different 
conditions. There exists at all times a standing army of 
over a quarter of a million men, ready to take the field, com- 
pletely equipped in a single day. For the mobilization of 
the rest of the forces, it is simplified by two conditions: 
(1) the compactness of Japan, being not as large as the 
State of California; (2) the Empire is divided into military 
districts corresponding with the divisions of the army, and 
each district is the unit of administration as well as terri- 
torial command. Each division receives its recruits from 
its own district, so that in addition to its standing army 
Japan can within a week call to its colors an additional half- 
million men absolutely equipped, administered, and as per- 
fect as any army in the world, and as ready to enter into a 
pitched battle upon the day of its mobilization as a year 
subsequent. 

When the theater of war, as in this case, is distant from 
the center of mobilization of both combatants, the capacity 
of the means of transportation becomes of vital im- 
portance. 

In the United States we find that the major portion of the 
American forces is east of the Mississippi Eiver — that is 
to say, between two and three thousand miles from the the- 
ater of conflict. They must be transported, after they have 
been mobilized, by railroads, the difficulty of which is at best 
very great. When, however, the railroads are under private 
ownership and vast stretches of territory exist, as in the 
western part of the Union, through which these troops 
must pass, the difficulty increases. And when, in addition to 
this, we find that the entire population of these States is 
dependent upon the use of these railways to secure means 
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of livelihood and to dispose of its products, the difficulty 
becomes even greater than it is possible to imagine. 

For example, we noted at one time that in the transporta- 
tion of two hundred and ten men from two companies of 
coast artillery to the coast, seven sleeping-cars and two 
baggage-cars were required. Multiply this to 114,000 men, 
and for each car used in the transportation of men add three 
additional cars for munitions, artillery, transport, equip- 
ment, commissary, horses, mules, wagons, etc., and the mag- 
nitude of the task becomes apparent. In war, however, when 
these 114,000 men must be increased to a million or two mill- 
ion, it is readily seen that the abandonment of the West 
along certain lines of railway is possible, and their eventual 
confiscation by the government for the use of military pur- 
poses alone is inevitable. 

These American roads are quite the reverse of the Rus- 
sian-Siberian Railway, and it is in this difference of con- 
ditions that belong those elements of weakness characteristic 
of the American railways when given over to war. In the 
Russo-Japanese War the Siberian road was not only the 
property of the Russian Government, manned by its em- 
ployees and a staff whose education and training had been 
devoted to the handling of troops, but it was unhindered 
by local traffic or by great areas of dependent population. 

The capacity of Japan to transport troops to the United 
States, and the rapidity with which she can do it, results in 
this strange paradox: that, in a military sense, Japan is 
closer to the Pacific coast than is that portion of the United 
States from whence must come the men and the means with 
which to make war. 

At one time the sea was regarded as being a protection 
against invasion. But under modern means of marine trans- 
portation this condition is reversed, and the sea affords the 
easiest and quickest way of invading an alien land, provided 
that the nation possesses armies and ships, as in the case of 
Japan. 

After the American army has been assembled it would 
require forty-five days to transport the whole of it to a 
specific theater of war on the Pacific coast. The reason 
for this is that these armies are tied to the lines of railway. 
For instance, it would be impossible to transport troops to 
central or southern California by the northern railways, or 
to Washington and Oregon by the Santa Fe or Southern 
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Pacific, since on reaching the coast and running parallel to 
it they would be traveling fifteen hundred miles parallel to 
the enemy's lines of attack and by a single line of railroad. 
It must further be remembered that the size of the Ameri- 
can defending army is not determined by any arbitrary 
rules at Washington, but by the number of troops composing 
the invading army. Moreover, these troops must reach the 
vicinity of the theater of war simultaneously. They must 
enter the area of conflict as a compact body. This, if at- 
tempted after war has been declared, is an impossibility. 
They come in driblets. 

In marine transportation these conditions are reversed. 
The invading forces can select any point on the coast and 
their expedition disembark as a compact whole, whether it be 
one hundred or two hundred thousand men. 

It is said that Japan possesses a thousand sea-going 
vessels. The following table, comprising forty vessels capa- 
ble of carrying one hundred and twenty-five thousand men 
and of making the voyage in less than twenty-five days, will 
be sufficient: 

Troop Capacity 
Name Tonnage Officers and Men 

Tenyo Maru : 14,000 4,600 

Chiyo Maru 14,000 4,600 

Shinyo Maru 14,000 4,600 

Tocoma Maru 11,500 3,800 

Seattle Maru 11,500 3,800 

Chicago Maru 11,500 3,800 

Panama Maru 11,500 3,800 

Mexico Maru 11,500 3,800 

Canada Maru 11,500 3,800 

Kamo Maru 8,600 3,594 

Birano Maru 8,600 3,594 

Miyazaka Maru 8,600 3,594 

Atsuta Maru 8,600 3,594 

Kitano Maru 8,600 3,594 

Mishima Maru 8,600 3,594 

Tango Maru 7,463 3,168 

Hitachi Maru 6,716 2,886 

Aki Maru 6,444 2,842 

Shimano Maru 6,388 2,916 

Iyo Maru 6,320 2,965 

Awa Maru 6,309 2,854 

Kaga Maru 6,301 2,872 

Wakasa Maru 6,265 2,717 

Bingo Maru 6,247 2,805 

Sado Maru 6,227 2,740 

Inaba Maru 6,189 2,816 

Kanagawa Maru 6,170 2,832 

Bakata Maru 6,161 2,415 

Tamba Maru 6,134 2,794 
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Troop Capacity 
Name Tonnage Officers and Men 

Kamakura Maru 6,126 2,670 

Sanuki Maru 6,112 2,700 

Kawachi Maru 6,101 2,532 

Hongkong Maru 6,000 2,600 

America Maru 6,000 2,600 

Nippon Maru 6,000 2,600 

Tosa Maru 5,823 2,885 

Nikko Maru 5,539 2,400 

Kumano Maru 5,076 2,396 

Ceylon Maru 5,068 2,300 

Riojun Maru 4,806 2,840 

Troop capacity 126,419 

We have befqre called attention to the degree the con- 
figuration of the earth plays in the wars of man. We have 
shown that, relative to the naval struggle between the United 
States and Japan, the strategic situation is so vastly in 
favor of the Japanese Empire that, in conjunction with the 
policy of the American Government the naval supremacy 
of the Pacific rests with Japan, though upon the vast sea 
not a gun is fired. So now in regard to the land warfare, 
we again witness the strange coincidence of the strategic 
situation being so overwhelmingly in favor of the Asian 
Empire that if the military policy of this nation is con- 
tinued in the future as in the past, we can say that Japan 
will overwhelm this Republic on the Pacific coast with 
greater ease and with less hardship than ever, in modern 
times, one nation has overcome another. 

Let us assume that there are three arcs of invasion; in 
other words, there are three distinct theaters of war. Be- 
tween the landing-places of these three zones and their arcs 
of defense exist great natural bases capable of supplying 
manifold the armies that would be necessary to secure these 
States. The combined area of the three Pacific coast States 
is equal approximately to that of France and Prussia and 
composes the richest portion of the United States. Together 
they are more than two and a half times larger than the 
Empire of Japan. For them to maintain an additional 
Japanese population of even two or three millions would 
have no effect upon their resources. 

Immediately east of these three bases, which constructive- 
ly are at Portland, Sacramento, and Los Angeles, facing 
mountains and desert, are the Japanese lines of defense. 
On the north flank exists a double arc, one defending Wash- 
ington and having Spokane as its center, the other defending 
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Oregon and having Umatilla, Pasco, Walla Walla, and Pen- 
dleton as its center. The defense of the Japanese middle 
strategic zone has its center at Reno, its right center on 
Walker Eiver, and its left center north of Plumus Junction. 
The are of defense of the Japanese right flank has San 
Jacinto Canon on the extreme right, Saugus Canon on the 
extreme left, and the Cajon in the center. 

On the Japanese left or northern flank we have the fol- 
lowing strategic conditions : both positions are situated in a 
fertile country, while to the east of them are great unin- 
habitable mountains. To their main base it is less than 
four hundred miles, while the American main base is over 
fifteen hundred. If the American commander wished to 
transfer forces from the Spokane field of operations to the 
Oregon field of operations it would be necessary for the 
troops to traverse, over a single line of railway, through a 
mountainous and sparsely settled country, about thirteen 
hundred miles. The Japanese changing front on the same 
lines would have but one hundred and forty-nine miles to 
traverse over three railways. 

The line of defense of the Japanese center is one hundred 
and fifty-four miles from their base in the Sacramento 
Valley, while the American field base situated at Salt Lake 
is five hundred and seventy-eight miles distant over a desert 
and sparsely settled country. The Japanese lines encompass 
the most fertile valley of Nevada, while the American lines 
are thrown back upon the desolate wastes of Carson Sink, 
their right flank resting on Black Eock and Smoke Creek 
deserts, their left on barren mountains. 

On the right or southern flank, if the American com- 
mander wished to withdraw forces from the Cajon Pass and 
reinforce those at San Jacinto, it would be necessary for 
his troops to traverse more than one thousand miles of desert 
on a single line of railway. The Japanese, to transfer on the 
same front, but on interior lines, have only forty miles. 

The American forces attacking the Japanese southern 
flank at the Cajon, rest on the Mojave Desert, and are two 
hundred and forty-six miles from a sufficient supply of wa- 
ter; attacking the San Jacinto, they rest on the Conchilla 
Desert, and are one hundred and thirty-six miles from water. 

Some military authorities estimate that, under modern 
conditions of warfare, to make a frontal attack upon an in- 
trenched army, sheltered behind semi-permanent works, re- 
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quires a proportion of three to one; others state that 
it requires five to one. It is obvious that the Japanese 
left flank cannot be turned strategically because it is 
protected by the Canadian boundary; the right flank can- 
not be strategically turned because it is protected by the 
Mexican boundary. 

The American armies will, therefore, be forced to make a 
strategically frontal attack, which, owing to the peculiar 
geographical position occupied by the Japanese, must result 
in a tactical frontal attack. Hence, to say that it will require 
three Americans to one Japanese to attack them in these 
positions is taking the lowest estimate that would be sup- 
ported by any military authority. 

Should Japan occupy each of these three strategic zones 
with approximately two hundred thousand men, or six hun- 
dred thousand in all, it would require one million eight 
hundred thousand Americans to make the attack— one million 
eight hundred thousand Americans as fully equipped, dis- 
ciplined, trained, and officered as the Japanese. They must 
conquer deserts, assault vast barren mountain-ranges; and 
not until they have overcome the hostility of these savage 
lands does the struggle begin. 

Concerning this struggle we shall say nothing. 

Homer Lea. 



